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immediate neighbourhood of the residential as well as the indus-
trial and commercial quarters.
(d) The green belt has also an eminent agricultural and horti-
cultural value. Its extent is limited by the next settlement.
While those institutions which are of immediate importance to
the inhabitants, mentioned under (c), must be, of course, in the
zone nearest to the settlement, the whole of the rest remains
available for market gardening and agriculture. A part of the
allotments may be located in this nearest zone stretching further
on along the parkway, leading into the settlement. Market-
gardening could be carried on with the assistance and under the
co-ordinating influence of a Central Farm. The economic
organisation determines the lay-out of such a colony. Certain
general principles have been suggested; they apply to market-
gardening as well as to farming.1 Some of them follow:
The land must be of suitable quality for the purpose in mind,
and there must be an adequate water supply.
The settlement should be intersected by good roads.
Where market-gardening is to be practised the settlement should
be situated in an area where there is little danger from spring
frosts and where the climate is mild.
Any market-garden holdings should be placed on the best soil
in the settlement and the poorer land allocated to poultry
and pigs.
Co-operative  purchase  of requirements  and/or  marketing of
produce should be a condition of tenure.
Settlers should be advised and directed as to the type and quantity
of the crops they should grow.
Can the small holdings of a 3- to 5-acre type " be organised to
enjoy some of the advantages of large-scale production ? Can this
organisation overcome their inherent lack of stability ? At the
outset it may be said that although the impact of adverse economic
forces on holdings of this type can be reduced as a result of certain
forms of organisation, it is impossible to protect them completely
from sudden changes in the price of their products and requirements,
and in this respect they will always be liable to failure.
" There are, however, certain lines along which they can be
assisted, such as
(a)  the provision of facilities, on a co-operative basis, for the
orderly marketing, grading and standardisation of produce ;
(b)  the bulk purchase of requirements;
(c)  the elimination of waste in production through the provision
of certain services, viz. tractor power, haulage, day-old
chicks, pedigree bulls and pigs, etc.;
(d)  increasing the capacity of the settler to live off his holding.
"The problem therefore is to find a technique of settlement
capable of fulfilling the above conditions.
1 A. W. Mensies-Kitchin.   Ibid,